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Play-party in Indiana. A collection of folk-songs and games with 
descriptive introduction, and correlating notes. By Leah Jackson 
Wolford, M. A. [Indiana historical collections] (Indianapolis: 
Indiana historical commission, 1916. 120 pages. $1.00) 
The publication of this book is a good sign. Every state historical 
commission, as the tide of anniversary celebrations floods westward, 
should foster similar collections and publications. Folk songs, folk 
dances, and play parties are the echoing voices of the migrations of the 
American people, marking not merely their geographical but their 
spiritual trails, tracing their paths as the changed environments affected 
variously their manners and characters. Those echoes are swiftly dying 
away. The history of the evolution of state and regional character 
qualities will lose valuable material if collections such as this are not 
speedily gathered and put into print or preserved in some available 
form. The importance is less whether the work be well done or ill done, 
so it be done, after some fashion. Experts, like Cecil Sharp, can exam- 
ine and judge later, but they cannot examine and judge what is never 
noted down, and this part of the work probably must be done chiefly by 
local amateur gleaners. 

Every part of our country has folk material of some kind and some 
quality. Some of it may have higher value absolutely for its own 
essential beauty than that found otherwhere; some of it may be more 
closely and obviously related to the main stream of folklore as we know 
it in England and other of the older countries, but all of it is valuable 
as material regarding the spiritual development accompanying the 
American migrations of settlement. Do not let the old revolutionary 
town records be burned up, nor the old records of the spread of the 
American civilization through the west be destroyed! Nor let the rec- 
ords of the growth of the character of the people found in their natural 
recreation, their songs and dances and games be lost ! Along the course 
of the migrations some have done notable service in the preservation of 
evidence of this elusive kind. In the southern Appalachians Mrs. Olive 
Dame Campbell, more recently enjoying the cooperation of Cecil Sharp, 
has done important work, collecting songs and ballads which Mr. Sharp 
says are many of them purer survivals of the old English ballads than 
the forms remaining in England, and yet which clearly show that they 
have suffered a sea-change and a mountain-change into something rich 
and strange indeed and accurately characteristic of the people of the 
southern mountains. Again, in Indiana, Mr. F. C. Senour of Indiana 
university, is himself a mine of material and information of the Hoosier 
reincarnation of these same ballads; and taking a long jump in both 
time and miles to Texas, John A. Lomax has served for us a later and 
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brusquely original outcropping of this stream of instinctive song among 
the cowboys. The play party must be recognized as part of this move- 
ment and games should be carefully and promptly noted down in all 
the states, accumulating evidence fully and widely so that just as the 
meteorologist charts and interprets the notations of the air currents, the 
historian and the scholar of folklore may trace the paths and significance 
of these popular winds that blow where they list through the lives of 
the generations and the nations. 

William Chauncy Langdon 

Formation of the state of Oklahoma (1803-1906). By Koy Gittinger, 
Ph.D., professor of English history and dean of undergraduates, 
University of Oklahoma. (Berkeley : University of California press, 
1917. 256 p. $2.00) 

Students of western history will be interested in this painstaking study 
of the origin and development of the commonwealth of Oklahoma. The 
author has drawn together, chiefly from government documents, the 
materials which tell the story of this territory from the time in 1803 
when it first became a part of the United States to the day in November, 
1907, when its admission to the union was finally proclaimed. The 
narrative involves much besides merely local history. The whole Indian 
policy of the government, the various agitations for transcontinental 
railways, the chronic demand of the west for land and still more land, 
and its equally chronic disregard of restrictive laws, — these, and similar 
subjects, receive constant consideration. 

The "dominant characteristic in the formation of Oklahoma," Mr. 
Gittinger tells us, "was the removal of the Indians from their lands 
east of the Mississippi to the country set apart for them on the Western 
border" (p. 3). The first two chapters of the book are therefore devoted 
to a description of the treaties of removal, and of the location of the 
tribes in their new homes. The "Indian territory" thus created was. 
much larger than the present state of Oklahoma, including the district 
later organized as the territories of Kansas and Nebraska. "No 
political communities," President Jackson told congress in December, 
1835, "can be formed in that extensive region, except those which are 
established by the Indians themselves or by the United States for them 
with their concurrence" (p. 21). 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill, as the first definite break in this policy, 
is the subject of the third chapter. Had the author chosen to avoid a 
discussion of the origins of this national squabble he could hardly 
have merited censure. He is to be congratulated, however, upon the 
very satisfactory way in which he has fused together into one logical 



